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ABSTRACT 

In January 1972^ 3^320 faculty members and 
administrators at^ 12 urban multicampus community college districts 
were asked to indicate their perceptions of the distribution* of 
decision- making authority and influence among six organizational 
levels (the bolrd of trustees^ the district administration^ the unit 
administratior., deans/ department chairmen, and faculty members) with 
regasrd to five broad organizational functions- (professional personnel 
managementy student personnel management, budgetary management, 
^prog'ram development, and communi1;y services ma^iagement ) . Respondents 
were also asked to indicate their perceptions of organizational 
'ef f ectiv.eness* A -response rate of 60 percent was obtained. 
Conclusions indicate that: (1) these 12 institutions are not highly 
centra-id^ed and they differ primarily in the patterns of 
centralization/decentralization within their units rather than 
bet^Qen units ^nd the district office; (2) neither a highly 
centralized nor a highly decentralized distribution of authori-ty is a 
pritRary determinant of ef f ectiveness ; and (3) there is a g'reat 
increase in effectiveness if participation iji decisian-making is 
simultaneously increased for staff mem'bers at all hierarchical 
level^v Appeiidices include characteristics of the 12 institutios 
s,t'udi)ed and graphs illustrating the pat,terns of organization, 
authority, and effectiveness discovered^, (DC) 
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1?i^LAT10NSIirPS 

BF;iVKKN CENTflAM'ZATION/DKCKNTRAKg-ZATION AND 

ORGANIZATIONAL EKFl'CTI VHNKSS IN UFU^AN MULTIUNIT 

^ * COMMUNITY COLLlfcE SYSTEMS 

*■ • 

Decision-Making j.n Muitiunit Community Oollege Systems 

Dj^scussions -among administrators of multiple site community colleee 
systems often concern the question of how best to organize these Jijins t itutions. 
Thfe goal sought stresses maximum utilization of size and resources of the 
whole system while it simultaneously strives to provide each of the multiple 
units enough autonomy so that they can realize the advantages of a smaller, 
single~unit*college. ^ 

A great deal of divergent opinion has been^Qfused upon the merits of 

"centralization" versus "decentralizatioTrr" these terms being used to con- 

J . . . 

ceptualize differences in allocation of control and authqrity over decisions 
made within muitiunit college systems. Most often, centralization is pre- 
sumed to be characterized by a greater amount of decision-making at the 
district level; decentralization is presumed to entail more decision-making 
within the se'^arate units.. In addition, units themselyes can vary in the 
extent to which decisions are generally made by their chief administrators 
as contrasted with deans, department chairmen, or faculty members. In this 
sense, individual units of muitiunit systems might themselves be more or less 
centralized or decentralized. Centralized/decentralized decision-making be- 
tween the district office and component units is considered as "system-wide"; 
centralized/decentralized decision-making between unit chief administrators 
and other administrative and faculty levels within individual units is called 
"intra-unit . " ' 

Advocates of centralized muitiunit administration generally stress greater 
economy, uniformity of decisions, and responsive service supposedly attainable 
through contrali/^od management. The additional economy is to be^btajnoJ be- 
cause centralisation is expected to reqi^ire fewer administrators, avoid dupli- 
cation of facilities and equipment, and improve coordination of program planrinp. 
Uniformity of decisions i.s h;oin;ht ^^/ i th regard to adnussions sTandards, progrdtn 
requirements, ncadennc standards, and maintenance. Responsiveness is belie^exi 
to restill because a strong district, administration ran more rea^i\y 
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perceivo overall needs and immediately authorizd action without having Lo 
convince otjier or^^nni zal ional levels. _ 

Decentralizat ion . is said to enhance flexibility, curtail bureaucracy, 
provide a more creative work environment, and im()rove the resp'onsiveness qf ^ 
units to local needs. Flexibility and responsiveness are both supposed to 
be attained by autfior izing administrators in each unit to respond to the 
particular needs of their immediate staff and surrounding community. Thus 
decentralization is expected to facilitate decision-making by persoasr who^ 
because of their proximity to the situation, are more sensitive to changing 
local conditions. Proponents pf decentralizatioo also believe that in a 
democratic society more widespread participation in decision-making will 
provide a more efficient and'creative work environment for t-he total staff. 

Focus of the Study 

In January, 1972, a study was conducted through the Cehter for the Study 
of Higher Education j University of/Michigan, which examined several aspects 
of these complex questions concerning multiunit community colleges. - The study 
was an effort to clarify some .of the issues invol^^ed and to suggest, guide- 
lines bas^d upon a careful, though admittedly preliminary, exanjination of a 
sample of multiple site institutions. 

Patterns of centralizat ion/decentraJLizat ion were iJieafeured, identified, 
and analyzed. The aim was to exaiy-ne relationships anjong these patterns- and 
to 'draw from them information about what actually was taking place and sugges- ^ 
tions about how improvements might W attained. The strategy was. to provide 
information to guide selective adj\istment of patterns of influenoe and authot- 
ity among various organizational levels so that effectiveness of the multiunit 
community cpllege system might be increased. this styidy did not presume* tb 
recommend, adoption of eitheV a highly centralized or a. highly^ docentral ized 
adminiy Crat ive posture either by an individual community college syste^ or 
by multiunit community colleges in general. Specifics about *tjie study are 
described in Append A. 

i ' 

Measurement of c eiit ra 1 o^^a^ion/ dec entr a 1 i za Mr\>n • • 

Ihe relative cen r rai i zat ion ot muitim^it systems was measured in terms 
of the il istr ibur loa of influeiire and durht)riry amonj; s .urK'^ti i t iona 1 levels: 



1) the board of iVustees, 2) district adinini'sfcral ton, 3) the unit 
administration, 4) deans, 5) department chairmen, and 6) faculty members; 

y , * - ' ^ > 

The distribution ot influence and 'autho^ri^J^ w<'is measured with re^^ard to 
decision-making afisociatcd with each of sixteen activities* common to most 
community colleges ^selected so as to be* generally representative o^^ five 
broad organizational function area«: 1) professional personnel management 

2) '"'student personnel management, 3) ' budgetary ^management , ^4) program develop-^ 
ment, and 5) community , service management. These activities were grouped 
i,nto four ^empirically derived Activity clusters which are illustrated in 
Table 1. A more ' extensive discussion of ' this flustering process, appears iri^ 
Append ix B . " ^ s , » ' g 
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TABLE * 1 

EMPIRICALLY DERIVED ACTIVITY CLUSTpS 



Descriptive Cluster- 
Identification 



Ac t ivi t ies Inc lud ed 



Faculty-Oriented Activities 



Department-Oriented Activities 



Unit-Oriented Activities 



System-Oriontcd Activities 



1. Recfuitment of ^ new f acul ty members' 

2. 'Assignment of faculty 'to units 
'4. Evaluatio^ of "^facuijjiy for promo- 

.* ' tipn, tenure,"* oi^aerit increases 

'7\ Formulation of teaching loads and 
schedules 

10. Determination of policies to eovern 
admission to specific certificate 
programs * 

13. ' .Deletion^bf courses/programs 

15. Initiation of new transfer- programs 

12. * Preparation of phe academic request 
budget 

14. Initiation of new community service 

programs 

16. Initiation of new occupational 

programs 

3. Transfer of funds from, one academic 

program to another 

6. Development of criteria for adn^i s- 
s ion of students ' ^ 

8. Coordination of effort-^ to pro'-^ote 

the college with tiie c oiinnnn i ty 

9. Alteration ot priorities i^irhin 

oper?itin^ hudp/et cdte^.orles 



The pattern of cent ra 1 i /a t ion/decent rn I i xnt ion within a mulliunit 
system was cliaracter izcd, then, by the distribution among six organ i /.at ion<i 1 ^ ^ 
levels of influence and authority over decision-making ai^sociated with six- 
teen representative 'activities. Specifically, three facets of centralization/ 
decentralization were measured for each activity: 1) control distributi on — 
the average amoi^t of influence exercised by members At each. organizational 
level, 2) co ntrol level— the extent of iafluence exercised by all members 
throughout the system, ^ and 3) authority location — the organizational level 
which generally holds authority to make binding decisions regarding a particu- 
lar kind of activity. For the most part,' these three facets of centralization/ 
decentralization were measured for the entire system. Some additional con- 
sideration was giyen to the same facets of centralization/decentralization 
within units. 

Measurement of effectiveness ♦ 

Measurement of organizational ef f ectivenes,s necessarily involved appli- 
catioil of value judgments to the problem of defining what constitutes effec- 
tiveness. . The traditional strategy has been to measure the effectiveness 
of an organization by tihe degree to which it realizes it? goals. In* an effort 
hit move away from complete dependence upon goal-measurement, the present, study 
^^asured effectiveness in- terms of 1) responsiveness — the flexibility with 
which the community college ^system responds to expressed needs and pressures 
from its students, facult^ members, and- from various agencies within its 
surrounding community, and 2) ef f iciency — the extent to which the institution 
possesses attributes conducive to effective operation regardless of the par- 
ticular goals sought: a high degree of soaial integration among members at / 
different levels; a positive social climate charactejrized by prevailing attitudes 

^ — ■ — ; * 

Administrators in both industrial and educational enterprises have histori- 
cally regarded retention ol control by upper echelons as an essent ial -pro- 
recjuisite^ to suceessful m^inagenient of muitiunit institutions. Yet a large 
body of lesenrrh liulicate^ tliat s i mu 1 I nneous irvreases in control ex^ref^ed 
by more than one level are not only possible but dehirable. The basic premise 
IS tiiat both the distribution o\ control among va r i.ous 'organ i xat i on-a 1 levels, 
and the unal ;^nu>nnt' ot ^iMitrol exer^. ised by all mein])ers of an org<iii i /at ion . 
are indepe"!rdcni'lWa"r lah 1 e . Consequenr ly . the averd^ti amoniU or eonti-ol 
exercibed by all membcib can ' be sepa rd rel y measured, and may have nn mde^&n- 
denr diid porenrially nuaoitHnt effect upon 'orgam za t- i ond i tecr i x euess . In 
the .pi f^senl srudy this facet ot ccn rra i izat inu / decen r ra 1 1 zar i on parremswa^ 
irlen(11it-a as the "control level" ot hm oiiv^an i sarion , and was nieacui ed i ii 
rtddirion to i-nntrol d i i i but i on and dutJiiMMfv loeation. ^ . ^ * 
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of trlisp, coDimitmenl to district goals, teamwork, and interaction among 
membej-s; and a high degree of capability to accomplish organi^at lonal^ 

act^ities^ . ' ^ ^ 

Patterns of Centralization/Decentralizati on 

Contrary to. the prevailing conventional expectations, the evidenc^ shows 
that these multtunit community college systems were not highly centr/ilized in 
the sense of district ^versus unit control-. Those activities orien^d prima- 
rily to the entire system (see^Table 1) v^ere controlled by uni^ rather than 
by district admin;istrators . Further, a great deal of influence and authority 
was exercised over most activities by the various administrative levels within 
the component, units. For the most part, the greatest amount of influence upon 
activities oriented primarily to a given organizational level was exercised by 
the next higher level. Consequently the faculty emerged as far less influential 
upon decision-making than other professional members of these organizations. 

.The twelve institutions differed primarily in the patterns of centralization/ 
decentralization within their units rathet than between un±t5 and^ district 
office. Differences among systems were greatest for control and authority over . 
faculty-oriented activities. In general, the location oS authority tended^ co 
be somewhat higher for all activities than the location of greatest influence. 
These findings are analyzed in greater detail in Appendi^C B. 

From an administrative point of -iew, a sufficient amount of control and 
^^uthority seemed to be lodged within the units to ensure their ability to reipond 
to internal needs and pressured perceived by those involved in the local situa- 
tion. Closer examination, however, indicated that those most directly charged 
with the actual instructional process— facul ty membera, and in some cases de- 
partment chaiirmen—did not exercise a very great amount of inf luence> upon 
decision-making associated witli any of the sets of activities, including those 
concerned primarily with instruction of students. / 

Pat terns of Ef fe ctiveness * 
Staff members in the twelve institutions generally reported that th(^ir 
institutions were quite responsive to the expressed needs of students and facui-ty 
merabers. On the oth^r hand, many reported less than adeqihU e meohdn i ^ms for 
receiving and processing timely LnParmrttion about clianging needs.- Over half 
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of the particMp^mts in the study roportyd tliat incahods <uul p<>lic»'f^'s for 
assessing tiie quality, of instruction were unsatisfactory. , 

.^.A, surprising number of staff members at all levels reported a very law 
level of trust wi thiiy tlieir community college. Most respondx^ntis^-repo^ted ,^ 
that faculty membe.rs and administrators within the units were gene^rall^; re- 
sponsive to changing needs, and receptive to new information. On the oUle^ 
hand, more tlian one-fourth of the participants regarded their district adminis- 
trators and trustees* as unresponsive,' and generally inaccessible to members at 
lower hierarchical ^levels . ^Differences were found among individual institutions 
these are described in greater detail (without identification of individual 
systems) in Appendix C. ' 

Relationships Between Patterns of Centralization/ 
Decentralization and Patterns of Effectiveness 

The most conclusive findings 

Organi2?itional effectiveness is enhanced by achieving a carefully formu- 
lated balance among various patterns of centralization/decentralization rather 
than by adhering to either extreme. Institutions which rank high on all, 
measures of effectiveness tend to have certain patterns of centralization/ 
decentralization in common. , ' ^ ^ 

None of* the "most effective** institutions ranked as either the most highly 

* 2 
centralized or most highly decentralized. This relationship entdiled whether 

centralization/decentralization was taeasured system-wide or within the component 
units. Findings showed that the most advantageous pattern of centralization/ 
decentralization varies for sets of activities which generally affected differ- 
ent dimensions of the organizatio*i— the faculty, departments, units, or the 

entire system. \ ' ' 

The most fective institutions had relatively large .amounts of co^frol 
concentrated at the level most affected, or at the next higher level , ^f or 
faculty-oriented and department-oriented activitie's. On the other hand, fehe 
greatest concentration of influence upon unit-oriented ^and system-ori entod 
activities wa*^ at the iinit administration level. Authority in these insUtu^ 
tions was generally located at least onc^ level !)i^,her than the lo(::ation oC 
^rt'atest influvnce. Althouj^Ji a moderate de^^.ree of decentralisation of authority 

- — _ 1. _ _ . J 

'Appendix T., Figure 22. shows i iist i tut i oiidl" means of dn f.MH \ / om \ effective- 
iip'-.r. i-u(iex, thf> averageot the Tour respon^. i veiiess indicn.s diul the thi ef^ eB- 
ticienry indices. *^ 



ovor most <Ktivitios was fonnd to bo jtlvanl<igoous to Ihb unit adm i n i st ra l ion , 
it appears equally important that * authorl ty over activities which have broad 
impact throu^;hout the system be(^etained at the district administration level. 

Itr is generally agreed that persons who are experiencing a situation tend 
to diffier in their perceptions of it and that these' perceptions may differ 
ftom reality. Nonetheless, people's views of events within a multiunit com- 
munity collegL system are likely to influence other events, including some 
which are' ref lectdd in the ef f ect ivehess of the organization. An import"ant 
determinant of organizational effectiveness is the extent to wh^ch faculty 
members and administrators at various levels^ perceive a well-defined control 
and authority structure. When members at various levels agree ;more fully on 
the amount of contro-l each organizational level exercises, and on the lotation 
of authority,\ the institution operates more effectively.- ^n other words', the 
more effective ins t itut-ions tended to be those in which various members as well 
as each administrative unit had a clear understanding of the authority and 
responsibilities of the others.* A well-defined and generally accepted cohfrol 
and authority structure is conducive to greater ^organizational effectiveness 
even if members do not generally agree that the structure is ideal. 

The most conclusive finding was^that orgaaizational effectiveness- is en- 
hancea^^when all staff members in- either an entire system or a single unit 
• exerci^se, on the average, a greater amdunt of control over jecision-^making. The 
implication is that thefe is a great deal .of advantage iir* ^simultaneously 
increasing the participation in decision-making by staff members at a 1^^ hier- 
archical levels. This 'finding helps explain why neither a highly cerjt^^alized 
nor a higi\JLy, cjecent ral i?.ed distribution of influence, or aqthorijty is a primary 
determinant of effectiveness. The most important determiner of ef f ect iver^e^s . 
is not who has power i^ relation to whom, but rather how much influence every- 
one in the organization feels he has, ^ — 

The level oftControl in an organization can vary 'indopendentLy from the 
way in which it is distrihuted !^mong various org^anizat Lona 1 levels. FurtluM;, 
jTince the total-amount of control in an organization can he increased, tlie 
influence exercised bv lower and upper echelon members ran he increased L»imul- 
rdoeously. More s'[?ec i f i cal ! v , ndni i ni st rat ors can increase oi'gaju zar i ^>na 1 
efft-vt ivt^nf**^''^* by i?ia ^ I'ln i / i nyr the ^imnint. of control ea( h orp:an i za t i oiia 1 level 
-^^x^rc i se-s -ovrT a. r.^^l of acT.ivilie.s tjnoup.h applicarioii of pa r t i(M pan ve mdnd,>^,e- 
nuMit lechni^jues. Adnu n rst rators of these iustriMit ii>ns would be well-advised to 
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invoscigaif iiRMn<. wlu-rcby tlicv can offc-cL an incrc.iso in Llic control h'Vfl 
whTch members at a.l 1 or^an i za L iona i levels perceive. 

A great deal of orjvniizaC ional' researeh nVid- writing has bechi directed 
* toward thV apf^irent- association between the extent of partirfpat ive m<uiaKe- 
nrcnt (as inditated y the average level of control within the organization) 
^ and organi2a;r-ional/t^erfonnance . One prominent advocate of these management 
techniques i^ Rensis Likert.^ Likert recognizes the difficulty of bringing 
about rapid changes within a complex organization, but nonetheless suggests 
several procedures whereby increased participation can be attained: 1) in- 
creased use of groui? decision-making and group methods of supervision and 
evaluation at all levels; 2) group' participation in goal setting, both for 
the entire organization and for its component units; and 3) increased stress 
upon the use of supportive .personal and professional relationships between 
members pf higher and lower organizational levels, particularly those which 
are more widely separated. Most members of the organizations studied in this 
research project were less than satisfied with the extent of their involve- 
ment in'^joint administrative/faculty decision-making, with the quality and 
amount of upward and downward communication, and with H^e degree of openness 
they exf>eriencfed when seeking t;o present new ideas to' members at higher ad- 
ministrative levels. From all' indications, these institutions can profit from 
careful examination of opportunities for increased participation in decision 
making. 

The initial effort to increase effectiveness should be directed toward 
providing shared leadership.^wi th regard to those activities which have their 
greatest impact upon the^ system as a whole. Although it was found essential 
th^it the greatest amount of influence be exercised "by unit administrators, 
it is equally apparent that effectiveness will be .increased if other levels 
are given increased influence .as well. Even faculty members are more 

\ 

concerned tiial -all levels share a greater amount of influence upon system-\ 
oriented activities tlian that the faculty he given a greater amount reLitive 
to the othet* leveLs. Among the four sets of activities, faculty-, department-, 
unitr> ^ind s\.stem-oriented, members at. all levels were generally most concerned 
that the avera^v* level eontrof t>vi'r sys I em-o r j ent ihI activitii's he iuc\-e<ii,ed. 

See-Kensis likert. The Human. Oi g^in zat len : Ivs l^.dndgeiuent and Value (.«c-w 
\oik: M»l.iHw-Hill Bi>ok rottipauN , [^()/), PP^'^w-H?. 

^ .". ■ ■ 
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By far the stron^^cst re Ij L ionsh i was (ound hclwc;cin cOnLrol level oVer system- 
orientccl cuLivilies and the o t f cc t iveness of o r^^an i I ign^jl performance. 

Spe c i f ie [j nd_i_n^s^l) oui ef f i c i ency 

Of the three aspects of ccntralizdtion/d-cVentralization measured (control 
distribution, control level, and location of autlr^ity), the most important 
de termin.mts of organizational efficiency were the average level of control . — 
throughout the organization over system-oriented and faculty-oriented activi- 
ties. In each case, a higher level of control was^ssociated with greater 
organizational efficiency'. A particularly strong relationship was found between 
the average level of control over system-oriented activities and the extent to 
which m^mbeics report that their community college district is a good place in 
which to hold their own position. On the other hand, the social climate within 
the individual units was most affected by the level of control within units for 
Mt^epartment-oriented and unit-oriei^ted activities. ^ 
^ Efficiency is maximizx^d when the distribution of^ influence over all four 
sets of activities is moderately decentralized, with the greatest concentration 
somewhere within the units-. However, the optimum* location of authority is at 
' least one level above^that which is most affected by each set of activities. 
Location of authority at a lower level was showi) to be strongly dysfunctional . 
The*location of authority and the distribution of influence need to be clearly 
differentiated. The ideal pattern appears to entail greatei;- decentralization 
of influence than authority, together with a generally higher average level pf 
control throughout th^ entire system. 

Specific findings about respr)nsiveness 

J^mong the facets of centralization/dec-entralizat ion measured, those mo^^^t 
likely to affect the responsivenl^ss of an institution to pressure from external 
constituencies are the distribution of influence upon faculty and department- 
oriented activities, and the system-wide level ofj<:ontrol over unit-oriented ^ 
activities. S i m i lar ly , • the distribution of influence upon dcpartment-or icntefl 
activities is most likely to affect responsivene->s to i'l^iternal pressure f^'^^ni^ 
* st^ideiits and faculty members. Responsiveness also was greater in institutions 
1) a hij'.hfr level of ciMi/ro T w i t h i n units, 2) a hl^'jily decent ra i i zed 
d i sir ibiit ion ot control be,tween unit administration and other ievelb wit^hin the 
uihISn 0 d hii',her sysrem-wide level ot contTol iwer dll dcMvitir-s, and/*) 
lt)tdtiou of durhi)! ity over tarul t y-or ienretl aerivLrie'^> Ht a relatiyel); Inwei 
o rr.<Ji^ i zat i(>iid I level.^ 

11 • ' 
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CrcatVr r t'spons i vc/t".s to external lUn-tl'/, aside, frtnn tlrosc cxprcssid in 
%r*ej>jHirc' Xipon II^l' i ns I /l u t ioi^ whs fount! in orgnnizalions wluoh had a hij;hor 
level ot syslem-wiLle control >f()r departments, *uni I , and syfU i/m-Ori entod activ-i-_ 
.ties, together witii a bomewhat decent r<il i zed location of authority over system 
activities. Greater responsiveness to internal needs was related ^to a highly 
decentralized system-wide control distribution for unit and system activities, 
a higher system-wide level of control for all activities, ancT a l>igher level 
of control within units for faculty-oriented activities. 



Conclusion 



Pattens of centralization/decentralization in the twelve mi/ltiuni't systems 
studied showed that none of these institutions are highly ^centralized with 
regard to comparison be/twpen district of f ice~nd^compc/ient unfts. In general, 
the greatest concentration of influence for most activit^ies was at' one or more 
organizational levels within Dhe units". The district office appeared to be 
moce concerned with ccJordinat ing than controlling tl^e ^ariou$ units in these 
systems. In this respect, "all twelve multiunit systems are comprised of a 
loosely federated cluster of semi-autonomous units. The real issue concerning 
J centralized/decentralized patterns hi dec isicn-Mking may<^»focus less ^on the 
relationship between the district office and the .units and more on that which 
' exi*sts among -organiirational levels within units. , | 

Tnere is strong evidence that patterns of control and aut:hority over\ some- 
activit-ies are best mote centralized, and over others^are best more decentralized. 
Faculty members and administrators generally agi^'ed, for example, that while a 
more centralized decision-making structure for system-oriented activities ^as 
perfectly logical, control over faculty-oriented activities. should be more de- 
cent ral i ^'.ed . The traditional question of 'cent rali^^at^on versus decent ra 1 i zat I (^n 
is appavent ly'.best replaced bvMiiore careful consideration of the opti^imal patterns 
of control and authority over different sets of activities. Effectiveness is 
most likely to be maximi;uHl bv efforts to simultaneously increase the amount of ^ 
control exercised b\ more tlian one o rjvin i .:a t i ona I level. Tecliniques ot partui- 
pative mana^^ement are mtrotluced as one means of directing tins kind qf cbanj;e ^ 
effort. 

Tliis research has dt-nuMi^^t r^t tftj tiie com[)Iexitv o\ relationship's aiiiun^; 
pdTt^rn'. ot .onrrol, aurhonrv, ^n<J e r rec r*i venec^ \\\ ufJ.dii nin\tn;iiit co,T^m.iniry 
(ol iep.es-. .Kiiidin^.^. underscore rhe txdllacv -ol sp^kinr, t(^ estallli:di parr^rns which 
represent one extreme or The other. 



/ 



.«\Ulioui.,h ilic researcliers ;ire iiUoresLL-d in Ll.e pr.iciical admin istrat ivc 
problems encountered in these complex institutiuns, tl.oy are fully ,4ware that 
findii«is,^to date are of greater theoretical than pracfticil interest. Tliis 
report is intended to serve primarily tis a status report of apparent relation- 
ships, rather than as an attempt to provide prescriptive solutions.^ Perhaps 
. the greatest success of the 'study thus far has been in clarifying some of the 
questions wh>ch must be asked in order to achieve greater understanding of 
administrative structure in multiunit community college systems. 

thP TTiost conclusive finding from this research is that • 
efforts to improve the organi^atdonal effectiveness of multiunit community 
college systems can productively be concentrated upon development and imple- 
mentation of strategies for increasing the extent to which sta^ff members at 
all levels participate in shaping the organization and directing its activities 
Results to datfe' indicate that this kind 'of management posture will optimize the 
efficiency of multiunit community college systems. 



rApril 29, 1974 . " , John A. Jenkins 

Joseph G. Rossmeier 
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•AJ'IM'NDIX A 



Cli a rji cj V r i.si ics A hoi il the Samp I e of Multiunit 
C oimn unity C:ollc^;e Systems and the Responde nts 



The ' populat ion of thirty medium-sized 
urban multiunit community colleges 

The thirty medium-sized urban multiunit community colle.ges in Che 
United Sr^tp^ enrolled in 1971-i972 .nearly a half million students, or ^ 
approximately twenty percent of ail students attending community colleges. 
These thirty systems contained eighty units or campuses. Over sixteen 
percent of all faculty members teaching in community colleges in 1971-1972 
were associated with one of these thirty multiunit systems. These repre- 
sentative figures indicate fhe extent of impact which these multiunit 
community colleges have upon the overall communi ty <>co liege movement in the 
United States. 

The twelve multiunit systems studied 

The study dealt with a nationally representative sample of twelve urban 
multiunit conimuniLy,. college systems (See Table 2). Within the twelve partici 
pating institutions, information was requested from 3,320 faculty members, 
department chairmen, deans, unit administrators, and district adrtiinistrarors . 
The findings presented were based upon . perceptual data from questionnaires 
returned by approximately sixty percen/ of the faculty members and adminis- 
trators and by data obtained from published documents. 

TABLE 2 ' 

THE TI>JELVE MULTUINIT COMMUNITY COLI^GE SYSTEMS 



Coast CommunitV College District 

Costa Mesa, California 

Cuyahoga Comn^unity College District 
Cleveland , Oh io 

Mdcomh (ouiity Cor.nuiiiitv Colle'^t' Disti'ot 
W.-irreii , Mich i gan 

Mflriropa Couf)t v cU>immiPUy (\)ilei;v> Disiiict 
Phot>n i X, Ar i zona 



TAULi: 2. contiiuiod. 



Vetropolitan Comunity College tflstrict 
Kansas City, Missouti 

Moi>tgomery College ■* 
Rocfevil le , Mary 1 and 

4 

Peralta Community College District 
Oakland, California 

San 'Diego Comniunity College District 
San Diego, Calitornia 

Seattle Community College District 
, Seattle, Washington 

State Center Community College District 
Fresno , California 

Tarrant County Junior College District 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Washington State Community College District Five 
Everett, Washington 

/ 



The twelve" multiunit community colleges included in this study operated 
thirty-five se|)arate campus or college units in 1971-1972. Between 1969 and 
1972 the average system had increased by 2,9 units. During this same period 
headcount en;:'ollmenc had increased by An average of 33.6 percent. Increases 
in enrollraen't -within single institutions ranged from 2.3 to 59.6 percent. 
In October, 1971, these twelve institutions enrolled slightly more than 40 
po^c'enTt of all fi'll- and part-time students attending medium-sized- mul t i- • 
unit comiiHinity colleges. Those systeiris employed 44.1 percent of all part- 
time nud full-tine faculty members and 40.6 pereent of all f ul 1 -t i r.e' adm in f 
trators a^.soei^ued w L tl; t he populat i on of thirty multiunit commimitv collei;es. 

/'^Over 90 percent of the administrator <ind taealty respondents indieatcd 
tlinr rhei r erhmc backp.riniiul was uh i te; ^vdi ueb ranged tunn S3. 2 perceJir to 96 
pereeiU aiiKMi^ t;ht-.' i;jsri t nrious . In only one u^.titulion was V\1^^^\ii\\he^v of 
black respondents over 10 percetU ; t4ie a^/-era^e vv-as percent. The mnLe- 

female rario oP resp<Midejirs wa•^ almont perfaorlv eoiibtdiU Tor all Twelve 



! 
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inst itutions — approximately three times as many males as tcmales. 

Over 50 pcrcenX'ol die respondents hcid been affiliated with their 
ins-titution for less than six years. Nearly 60 percent had -^een in their 
present position for lesk than five years. The largest percentage of faculty 
members (31.3) had come ito theji.r present positions from elementary or secondary 
school positions. The ijext largest percentages had been previously e^nployed 
in business pr industry | (19'. 6) or enrolled as full-time students Uo.5). 



Almost nune had p^eviuusly Laughc in Lwu- ul fuut-yeat Colleges or uui versit: xcs . 
An overwhelming majoritjy (17^3 percent) of faculty members reported having the 
master^s degree; 11 percent reported having a doctorate or professional degree. 

Almost three times as ni?iny respondents reported living .within the district 
of their conunafiity college as opposed to living elsewhere. In three of the 
twelve institutions over 85 pe*rcent of ;he respondents lived within the district 



^ APPENDIX B 

V pattern ^ of Cent ral i zat ion/De cent rali zat ion 
Among the Tvelve Multianit: Systems 

Distr ibution ' of control 

. I 

The evidence indicates that unit administrators in all twelve systems 

exercise a great deal more influence upon ongoing decision-making and hold 
a greater amouiTt of authority than do the district administrators. While 
there were differences from one comrounity college 'system to another, the 
more pronounced differences were found within the component units (campuses) 
rather than between ce^'ntral district and unit administrations. In compari- 
son with the various administrative levels, faculty members were found :o 
have little influence in ^ny of the systems. 

Within each coinnunity college system the influence exercised by various 
organizational levels vas'^ompared separately for different activities. It 
was discovered that in all the institutions similar groupings of activities 
could be identified for which the distribution of influence was similar. 
Activities with similar patterns of influence did not necessarily originate 
fromtrie same function area (e.g., budgetary management, professional personnel 
management). Instead, the sets of activities tended to he those vhrch 
generally were of greatest concern tc one. particular diiiiension of the comTjnit 
college-^j^the faculty, the departments, the units, or the entire system. For 
convenience in referring to these sets of activities which have similar 
patterns of influence, each is- characterised by a descriptive ti:le whic': 
indicaCes its principal orientation: 1) f acuity-crionted activities, 1) cepar 
ment-oriented activities, 3) unit-oriented activities, and a) 3yst em-cr Lent ed 
activities. These <ets are summarized in Table 1. Grinhi^ di>p-^^^ i ^^-^o 
sets of influence patterns are preseiUoJ bolov ir. "-i-^urc^ \^^. 

Figures* 5-12 illustrate for each institution the cont^roi d^strihution tor 
each activitv st>t. The -^ean control i s t ri bu t i acros«^ all lwl^K^ in<:K':tu' 
fo r each <Hcr I \ 1 1 \ se t I i> a 1 so >. en . • ^ 

Not iraexpecredl the rru-rees were foii'^.i to t-"-t-rc i s^* rel^it-.tly s cilL 
amouTU of mfluejire upo-i rngo i ng dec i s i on-maK i ig . ii cVMip^ri^iMi v.rn -^.stra 
tors ^^nd faciilry member^. More nurpi is jjui wris the. Tacx rh^t Ji^^ttur ^rjinmis- 
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FAC C:!:-1 DEA ^ U'UT 'JiS i: 

Fig. ^« Patterns of centr^liration/decentralization of the 
facul ty-crienteJ activities for institutions G t^rouch L. 
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^ Fig. 12. Patterns of centralization/decentralization of J;he 
systcm-orientcd activities for institutions G thrqugh L. 



trators were found to exercise generally less control than either chief 
un^t administrators or their deans-. Viewed from the perspective of ' 
distr-ict administrators in each system, these twelve community college 
systems might all be regarded as generally "decentralized,'* since the 
greater amount of influence comes from within the component units. From 
the standpoint of' faculty members, and ia most instances that of the depart- 
ment chairmen as well, control would be regarded as "centralized." These 
differences ccnfiru, the fallacy of charactcri^ng a mulciunit system as 
'^centralized" or "decentralized" without taking into account the 'relative 
influence exercised by all administrative levels involved in the operation 
of 'the college. 

Further differences were found in the .pattern of centralization/decen- 
tralization associated with faculty, department, unit, and system-oriented 
activities. Consistently in all twelve systems, the greatest amount, of 
control was found at lower administrative levels for faculty-oriented activi- 
ties, ^nd at progressively higher levels for each of the other sets of 
activities. The greatest amount oi difference among the twelve systems was 
found in the distribution of influence for faculty-oriented activities. Only 
for system-oriented activities did any of^ the institutions show a highly 
centralized posture with regard to system-wide centralization/decentralization; 
in five systems the greatest amount of control over these activities was 
located at the district administration, level . Conversely, a number of instit!j- 
tions were characterized by highly 'centralized internal relationships within 
their component units. -As will be explained below, the relative centralization/ 
decentralization within units was shown to have a more pervasive effect upon the 

effectiveness of the entire system than the balance of control between central 
* i • , 

administration and units* 

f.oca tion of Autho rity , • * . 

Thcjj location of authority for the four sets of activities in each la.sticii- 
tion indicates that aJl itsTelve systems studied were generally decentral i xed in 
this ri^tvnrd. Tn nil inst itiit ioiis, tlie location of authority over t^ach set of 
activities was found well witliiu the cuui^oaent uaits, rrither tlian at the district 
adiiii n ist rar ion level, shown \\\ A'\^^^\rc. 13. 
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It should bo obseryfd,,of course,' tluit auChor Uy 'as defined in tliis^study 
iiuiic.ited :'opo'ru ioiMl .uiLhority'^ovcr ongoinB acLivit ics. It is recognized 
that formal, legal authority in a muUiunit community college is a legal 
right of the trustee.-, vested in them by an external governmental agency. 
On the other hand, "operational authgrity" is informal, though effective, and 
can be dis^rs^d by the trustees through the district chief administrator to 
other organizational levels. * I ^ 
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Fig. 13. Me-an location of authority for each activity cluster 
across all twelve institutions. 
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-Members of Lliesc niultiunit coninuiniLy_^- college sysLoni.s tend Lo identify 
• a single or^niizatiojuil level at wliicb tliey view the location of .uithority 
as appropriate for each of the xfour sets of activities. It seems from tlie 
available evidence that ef fcc-ti veness is enhanced -iih&n authority over each ; 
.set of activities is located at the level identified as "appropriate" by 
most members of a par t^icular 'community college system. 

^ ■ , ' ? 

Average Level of Control 

'-• ' ^ great amount of variation was found among the various multiunit systems 
' with regard to the average level^ of control measured across the entire system— 
as displayed in Figure 14— as well as that measured within the component units. 
When institutions were placed in rank order with regard tcf their system-wide » 
control levels, it became clear that a high dogree of' system-wide "decentrallz.i- 
tion" was likely to be associated with a lov^er average level of control. On the 
• other hand, a ^higher- control level within units was generally found in systems 

in which component units operate with a great deal of decel^tralizat ion of control.^ 
authority bets^een unit administration and-;the deans, department chairmen, aijd i 
faculty. 
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APPI'NDIX C 



' Pat t erns of Erfcctiveness 



Indicators of Erficiehcy 

Work capability, ^WoVk capabilitjl^'was measured by 1) performance of 
selected activities and 2)^;;pt^rf orniaj^ce by various organizational levels. 
Members were asked to rate their multiunit ^ystem^along a four-point scale 
which ranged from "highly, unsatisfactory" to- "highly , satisfactory . " By 
far Xhe largest percentage of unsatisfactory comments for^qc^duct of an 
activity was fcyr methods and policies for assessing the quality of in^^uc- 
tion. A total of 51.4 percent of th'e respondents reported that conduct of 
this activity was either unsatisfactory or vhfghly unsatisfactory. The greatest* 
percentage of favorable responses (84.0 percent) was for attraction, selection, 
and admission of students. Relations between each unit and the immediately 
surrounding, community were assessed f avorably.|b,y. 82.0 percent of those 
responding. ^ \ . 

The most unfavorable asse<5sment of an organisational level (28.6 percent) 
was ior the district administration, followed closely ^,by the board of trustees 
(21.1 percent). Only 14.0 percent deemed the .performance of the district 
admi-nistration "highly satisfactory." Figure 15 displays the institutional 
•means on work capability as measured in this study. ^ 




Fi^'.iirr IS. Jnsrirur Uina I Meaj^s of Work CapabtLiry Inde-x 
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Social climate. S'oc ial clinuiLc> \^as the a t mo\ ^!i or o^ o 1 trust and j)osilivo 
interaction am(fhfi members. Of the respondents, 22.9 percent reported a very 
Iqw ]eve,l of trust within their conuiuinity c<?)llege. Institutional mt^xuis of 

tl\is social climate index are illustrated"" in Figure 16. j 

I 

Social integ ralsion. For the most part, members at all levels reported ^ 
that other organizcrtional levels were at least moderately acces$4.ble to them. 
Of those responding, 81.7 percent reported that levels other than the district 
administration were generally accessible; 54.6 percent accorded similar 
rating to the district administration. Conversely^, the fact that 45.4 percent 
of the respondents in units regarded the district administration as moderately 
or highly inaccessible may warrant attention by multiunit systems seeking to 
improve the integration of members at all levels. A comparison of institu- 
tional means for the social integration index canbe made from the graphic 
display in Figure 17. 

Indicators of Responsiveness 

Responsiveness in a multiunit community college system is reflected in the 
organization's ability to respond readily to changing demands of a dynamic ex- ^ 
ternal environment and a diversified student population. Responsiveness is 
also reflected in the ability to respond, to ongoing chknging community and 
student needs which are not necessarily, brought to the ' at ten tion of the community 
college through pressure. Institutional means of four responsiveness indices 
(responsiveness to external pres.feures, responsiveness ^o internal pressures, 
responsiveness to external need^' and responsiveness to internal needs) are 
displayed in Figures 18-21. 

In general, members of the colleges studied^eported that their institu- 
tions were quite responsive to the expressed needs of students and faculty 
members; 62.3 percent provided favorable reports of responsiveness to students, 
and 56.2 percent report favorably, the responsiveness to faculty members. Yet 
more than one-f'ourth regarded both their district administrators and trustees 
as somewhat or highly unresponsive To the needs of students. Ne.irly one-tilth 
reported that their district administrators and trustees were equally unre- 
sponsive lo needs of the sur ro.md i nj; comniunitv. About 85 percent reported rhdt 
faculty meniberi,' and adini n i s t latora' w i t h ly thi' units were ^ene^rally responsive. 
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. Fig. 18. Institutional means of Responsiveness to External 
Pressures Index. 
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Members of these comnunLty colleges generally reported littb^ pressure 
from olher schools^* ciLiior hecondary or college level. On the other hand, 
a large majority perceived "a great deal" of incoming pressure from citi^-ens, 
the state government, and the federal government. * 

Over half the respondents reported substantial amounts of pressure from 
students to change "important policies or practices" regarding racial balance 
of the studer.t body and admission of stude!(ts 'lacking traditional credentials. 
The impact of these pressures was apparently limited. Nearly tvo-thirds of \he 
members reported that they had not changed their o-^-n attitude tovard these 
problems, and more than 60 percent reported that their work had been unaffected 

Response to Various Sojrces or ?-res5ure 

Differences were reported between respgnsiveness of trese colleges to local 
pressures and to sources at tne state or nations! level. Nearly cne-:i:tn of 
the members indicated :na: their institution "rarely" responds to pressure from 
local s^fecondary schools. Nearly half stated that their institution "almost 
always^' responds to pressure frcmi^he state level, and over ^0 percent report 
similar degree? of responsiveness to the federal government, .n;:c^rcntlv zhesc 
legally constituted agencies are seen as a very real source of pressure, mere 
likely to elicit a response than local schools, businesses, or citizens. 
Differences between Faculty ,Members and ,-\t:ministrators 

Members at the same organizational level, out loc^^d m different units 
of the same u^ultiunit system, were generally in agreement about the efficie;icy 
of the entire college. On the other hand, faculty members were found to differ 
substantially from administrators m thei^ report||fof system-wide efficiency, 
Faciri-ty ratings were consistently less favorable, and particularly negative 
with regard to tne social climate, openness of communication among levels, and 
feelings of tmst among member^. If these aspects of organizational efficiency 
are indeed as lacking as faculty T.ombers rcpoit, it seems unlikel> chat ..>riuni- 
cation among the various or^an i .-at iona 1 levels will be sufficiontl', acLt'-to or 
extensive to convey the negative appraisal to members of the upper vidmini^irj- 
tive hierarchy, 

Relarionsnip ht*ru»^eii Erricj e:u\v diui Kti^iH ^ii:^ i % t^\\e<=^<^ of thr- System^ 

Without r*/^t ^>pt I on , io-nunitv c^^Wcyt^ ^.v^lt--- \^^l>h wer^ fourul to li<di e-vh . g ) 
rdnkin^;s on infdsnif^ or r^viii i z^^ t i onn 1 erfii letuv w<-re diso louiul t<y he n:ghl? 
^e^p<>Il*', i ve tr» iieeJs ot st uileiit.s , fd^ully. And exte-rndl ^, .)ii->t 1 1 ueiu i e-^ , 
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A positive social clinate and a high degree of integration among members at 
various levels are highly conducive to responsiveness by. all organizational 
levels ; 
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